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Continued. 


The part which Mr. Kean selected for his first ap- 
pearance, was that of Shylock, and his success was 
most decisive. The originality of his style, and the 
vigour of his genius, drew down the most enthusiastic 
applause, which increased with every scene, and at 
length became absolutely tumultuous. His fame in- 
creased with each successive repetition of the charac- 
ter, and it was admitted he might safely challenge 
competition with the most distinguished ornaments of 
the stage: but it was reserved for his performance of 
Richard the Third, to place him at once on the high- 
est pinnacle of dramaticglory. His first performance 
of this charactor took place on the 12th of February 
following ; and so compiecte was his success, that it 
may fairly be said thai he has made this part his own 
—that he has identified himse}f with it. The empty 
benches of Drury were now exchanged for overflow 
ing houses, and so great was the attraction, that al- 
though the house was estimated to contain only 620/ 
the usual reeeipts on the nights of his performance 
amounted to 70U/. Sensible of this, the committee 

tne original art:cles, and renew- 
ed the engagement for five years at the rate of 161. a 
week for the first year, 181. for the second, and 201. 
for the remaining three, and made him a present of one 
hundred guineas. 

On the 13th of March he played Hamlet, on May 
the Sth Othello, and on May the 7th Jago. In the 
first of these characters the force of his genius broke 
through the disadvantages of his figure, and the 
brilliant points which illuminated his delineation 
of the character were so numerous, as entirely to cast 
his defects intothe shade. Othello absolutely elec- 
trified the audience, and the personification of that 
arduous character muy be justly deemed one of the 
most powerfuldisplays the stage can boast. On the 
25th of May he took his first benefit, on which oc- 
casion he played Luke in Riches (a mutilation of 
Massinger’s admirable play 7'he Cely Madam) achar 
acter exceedingly well adapted for the display of his 
peculiar powers, and in which he could not fail to 
command universal applause. ‘This benefit was pro- 
ductive beyond all example; the Committee havirg 
remitted the usual charge for the expences of the 
house, and many of his admirers having paid liberally 
for their tickets: it is said to have produced him 
20001. and certainly never was the public tavour 
more deservedly giveu. Inthe course of the ensnine 
Season he appeared in Macbeth, Romeo, Reuben Glen- 
roy, Richard I, Penruddock, (Zangaand Abel Drug- 
ger tor bis bewefit) Leon and Octavian, and in cech 
of those characters acquired new claims !o public ad 
Miration, which had now reached its height, and 
which all the efforts of the rive! theatre were unable 
to lessea. The following amu: ig jeu d’+sprit on this 
subject, made ite appearance in Viay 1815. 


THE CASE OF MR JOHN RULIL s*®T FORTH BY THE Co- 
VENT-GARDEN PHYSICIANS, 

It happened dusing the i+st two seasons that Mr. 
John Bull was sudden'y atiacked by a species 
of madness, which, for want of a hbetler uame, 
we, the proprietirs of © ‘ti Garden theatre, 
thought proper to nime th Aeunoenania, As sole 
physicians to the said Mr. but, we were under the 
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necessity of attending to this disorder, but as much } but by a laudable desire of doing good to our fellow 

slander has been attached to us in the pursuit of this; creatures. (Signed) 

dutv, we now think proper to favour the publicwith| Henry Harris, M. D. and A. 5. S. 

a full statement of our practice on this occasion. It} CHARLEs Farrey, M. D. and Member of the most 

is to be observed, that we have treated this disorder honoutable the Society of Wisemen. 

according to the most approved modern practice, ap-| Isaac Pocock, M. D. and A. 5S. S. 

plying our remedies both to the mind and body. FREDERICK ReyNoLDs, M. D. and D. U. N. C. E. 
In the beginning of this disorder Dr. F. Reynolds; Joun Liston, Apothecary and Vice-President of the 

applied his famous prlula abusiva, or abusive pill, Merry Andrews. 


which he administered every morning publicly at! Jt would be useless to follow him threugh the va- 
Hookham’s library in Bond-street. Mr. Bull, how- |riety of characters which he successively personated, 
ever did not seem torelish this pill in the then weak! but there are circumstances connected with some of 
state of his stomach, but the doctor persisted in the | them which cannot be passed over in silence. We 
use of it, and we think with some effect. The in-| are indebted to him for the revival of many admira- 
gredients were as follows :-— ble old plays which had long been consigued to the 

Mr. Kean’s shortness, shelf, and their places usurped by the fantastic fop- 

Mr. Kean’s hoarse voice. peries which disgrace the present day. Among these 

Mr. Kean’s differing from all that went before him.! The City Madam, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
This with a quantum sufficit of Joe Miller, composed | The Duke of Milan, and The Jew of Malla, stand 
tne pill; and surely nothing more innocent can be | conspicuous, and the rich treat which they afforded 
imagined, altheugh it has since been slanderously! must be fresh in the recollection of every true lover 
averred that Dr. Reynolds had destroyed the patient?s| of the drama; indeed, such was the effect produced 
palate. by his Sir Giles Overreach,that a subscription was im- 


The patient’s health not improving so rapidly as | mediately entered into by his brother Actors, at the 


we could wish, Dr. Farley was calied in, whowas of | suggestion of Mr. Oxberry, for the purchase of a GoLD 
opinion, that the disease heing solely a diseas 


f the! cup, to be presented to bim as a compliment to his 
mind, the remedies onght to be purely mental. In| excellence in that character, and several gentlemen 
support of this, he observed, that the patient in all) connected with the Drama solicited to be made part- 
other respects was healthy, that his pulse beat tem-) ners in the donation. 
perately, nay, that he even conversed apon his dis-| = after this, Mr. Kean torned his attention to the 
order with some degree of reason; he therefore pro- study of music, and‘became in a-very short period, 
posed we should amuse him ; the more foolish the’ capable of touching the piano in a style that would 
entertainment, the better. For this purpose the hor- | not disgrace a professor. 
ses were brought from Astley’s. Dr. Pocock, insisted In the summer of 1818, he made a trip to the 
upon our trying his melo dramatic draught, and though | continent. He arrived at Paris on the 3d of July, 
a quack, being ably supported in his claims, he was|and was almost immediateiy visited by the great 
permitted to make a trial of his skill. Mr. Liston! pPrench tragedian Taima ; who gave, onthe 15th, a 
officiated as the apothecary, and so infinitely delight- superb dinner to him and a numerous party, which 
ed the patient by his grimaces, that be not only took | consisted of all the distinguished Artists in every line 
the medicine quietly, but wished Mr, L. to leave off | of the Drama, ladies as well as gentlemen, at that 
trade ; and very generously promised him his protee-|;jme in the French capital. The managers of the 
tion if he chose to turn Merry Andrew. Theatre Francais also presented him with a superb 

Mr. Ball had now been under our hands forsevera | snuff-box. ‘Towards the close of this year, he made 
months, but it was not observed that he grew better. | his appearance in Brutus, in Howard Payne’s trage- 
Dr. Harris consider vg the disease to originate in| dy of that name, and in that character achieved the 
nervous siritation, prescribed the haustus soporificus | greatest triumph ofhis genius; it was the last step to 
Kemblianus, or Kemble soporific ; but this, though it | the pinnacle of excellence, and conveyed a most de- 
often set the patient asleep, produced no farther ad- | cisive answer to all those who had attempted to de- 
vantage. The moment this effect had ceased, the | preciate bis former efforts, Ithad been asserted that 
patient was as Kean-mad as ever. lhe possessed but one manner of acting, that he was 

Finding the disorder not in the least abated, we | destitute of dignity, that he could not support the 
had recourse to an o'd but very powerful remedy, the Roman character, But here was a character differ- 
linementum newspaperianum, or newspaper liniment, | ing entirely from all which he had ever attempted, 
aA composition of dull ties, duil jokes, and false criti- free from any of the dark passions, and without any 
cisms, distilled in the alembic of an editorial skull, of those points” to which he used to give so much 
and carefully pared in the patient’s ear every morn-| effect; its leading feature was dignity, dignity ap- 
ing at his breakiast. Sometimes this remedy was re- | Proaching to the sublime, and down-right simple en- 
peated iv the aiterneon ;ergy. Itis impossible, by description, to convey an 
idea of the excellence of his performance, it was 
truly sublime; never was the Roman dignity more 
adequately sustained. Kemble’s was dignity of per- 
son, but Kean’s seemed true dignity of soul. 

To be continued, 


iS 


This efficacious medicine has not as yet been at. 
tended witu any very favourable resulis; but at the | 
same tine we have greet hopes that in the course of 
«few months the core will be compieted : for it really 
laa grievous pity that so fine « gentleman as Mr, 
Bull should be so seriously indisposed. In cooclu- > ara 
sion, we have to hope, that this plain statement will} It will be forty years on the 16th of next October 
ealisty the minds of the mublit, and convince people | since Gen. La Foyette lauded in America, ou lis sec- 
we have been actuated by no sinister views of profit, ! ond visit. 
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CYMON AND IPHIGENE ; 
Or the Triumph and Reward of Constancy. 





Chance frequently produces what foresight cannot 
effect. This was a maxim that was transmitted from 
father to ton, in the happy plains of Tempe. Anoth- 
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from thime eyes, and to be transported with the mel- 
ody of thy voice.’ 


‘ Strange youth !° -said Iphigene, ‘thou de mandest 


a greater recompence than discretion ought to be- 


stow, or female delicacy ought to hear. An inter- 
course with thy sex is too often dangereus to female 


er maxim, of equal atility in the conduct of human honour. The serpent is not Jess venomous, because 


life. was transmitted from age to age with no less 
punctuailty. ‘ Virtue, to be known, requires to be 
tried.’ To which was generally subjoined the follow- 
ing : * Virtue, when tried, is sure to be rewarded.” 

Cymon, as he was surveying his flock, thought the 
male species happy, because they .were happy in the 
company of their favourite ewes, and the ewes were 
not less entertained in beholding the frolicksome mo- 
tions of their lambs. From observing these external 
objects of delight, he turned himself inward: he 
found a vacuity in his own breast, and thought him- 
self unhappy, because he was neither in the situa- 
tion of the ram, ~~ or the lamb. 

‘ What makes ov® uneasy,’ cried he,‘ in a situation 
which has hitherto filled me with delight? No pleas- 
ure could formerly vie with that which | felt in be- 
holding my sheep nibble the verdant pasture ; but 
now, the more I contemplate them, the more [ become 
uneasy. Sweet fleecy care, your bleatings no longer 








it is concealed in a bed of roses. As 1 dread the 
cousequeaces which may result from too familiar an 
intercourse with thy sex, { must tell thee, in the 


undissembled language of primitive simplicity, that | 


thy request is too great for thee to ask, too danger- 
ous for me to grant. 

‘The last words made Cymon shiver. Hitherto he 
had fied from the sex as industriously as he would 
have done from the most ravenous wolf, and regard- 
ed them as beauteous images, which, while they at- 
tract the eye, kindle the flames of anxiety in the 
heart. 

‘Thou hast pity,’ rejoined he, in the most plain- 
tive accents, ‘for the firstlings of thy flock, who are 
insensible either to thy pains for their loss or to thy 
transports for their recovery. Is not a man, who 
can sympathize with thy grief, and participate in 
thy joy, to be deemed an equal object of commis- 
eration? Thy lambs have strayed, but still they are 


tremble on my ears with the charms of harmony. I the objects of thy attachment ; look then, with the 


once admired, 1 once loved you; bat now I envy 
you. And has envy planted her scorpions in my 
breast ? ThenI must be miserable ! Her breath blasts 
all tne flowers of content, and sweeps the fields of 
human happiness with the besom of destruction.’ 

After uttering these accents of disconteat, he fell 
into a profound reverie, in which he passed alter- 
butely from wave to wave of imaginary distress : but 
at last recollecting himself, he once more eyed the 
flock, and discovered two lambs which did not belong 
toif! The unexpected sight raised his curiosity, and 
put an endtohis meditations. 

On a near approach he discoverei, by their marks, 
that they belonged to some person in his neighbour- 
hood. lie had before seen the marks, but had never 
known the person by whom they had been appro- 
priated. 

He applied himself for information to Menalcas. 
Menalcas, who was a person of extensive acquaint- 
ance, informed him that they were the property of 
iphigene, who, for hercharms, was qualified to be a 
votary of Venus; but, on account of her chastity, and 
the indifference with which she heard the sighs ofher 
admirers, deserved to be the foremost of the nymphs 
in the retinue of Diana. 

The heart of Cymon leaped at this information : 
the description of the charms of the shepherdess in- 
spired him with feelings which he had never before 
felt, and for which he could not find any name. 
He fied towards the cot where she dwelt, and found 
her sitting under a spreading beach before the door ; 
a stream of sorrow trickled from het eyes, and her 
breast heaved with the sighs of despair. 

The melancholy scene me!ted the heart of Cymon 
so much, that he forgot the purport of his appli- 
cation, and applied himself only to pour the balm 
of comfort into the bosom of Iphigene. 

*] have been frequently affected, when I have 
beheld the sun obscured by a rainy cloud: thine 


eyes, O Ipbigne! excite in me a similar agitation. | 


Teli me the cause of thy grief, and if it be in my 
power to alleviate, to dissipate it, no danger shall 
affright me from the attempt, though a mere stranger ; 
but the inhabitants of Tempe have been taught, 
that it is the only ingredient of happiness to soften 
the sorrow of another, and diffuse tranquillity to all.” 

Iphigene heard him,without attending much to what 
he had said. At last, casting her eyes on one side, 
she perceived the two lambs, of which the loss had 
deluged her eyes with tears. 


‘To restore these little wanderers,’ said Cymon, ‘is | 


the design of my present interview.’ 

* ‘Thou art kind to restore the innocent creatures,’ 
answered Iphigene, ‘ and if it can give thee any sat- 
isfaction fohave alleviated the sorrows which their 
Joss has occassioned, thou art abundantly repaid.’ 


‘Abundantly repaid!’ replied Cymon, ‘surely those 


eyes of affection, on one who would grow to thy side, 
and never, never stray from the radiance of thine 
eyes. 

" tokipess, though she had never heard accents so 
soothing, so engaging as these, consulted her female 
timidity, and, assuming a resolution, bid the suppli- 
ant shepherc be gone, lest he should meet with her 
anger, instead of conciliating her esteem. 

Cymon, to shew his reverence for her, bowed 
himself to the ground, and plunged into the thickets 
of the wood. As soon as he disappeared, Iphigene 
could not help thinking that she had carried female 
delicacy too far, and was apprehensive she had been 
guilty of ingratitude, while she was labouring to 
vindicate the homage and distance due to her sex. 
She found herself affected by Cymon’s address; wish- 
ed she had not sent him away so abruptly ;_ yet 
could not prevail on herself to give him a more kind 
reception, if he should ever repeat his visit. 

Cymon was sorry on his return, for his officious- 
nes:. He found his happiness depended on the sight 
| of Iphigene, and e’er the next morning had gilded 
| the tops of the hills, he repaired to the spot where 
|he had seen the amiable Iphigene. 

No nymph ia these plains ever missed the glorious, 
the extatic pleasure, of tracing the gradual appear- 
| ance of the sun’s rising, till its full orb flashed upon 
i them in a deluge of radiance. Iphigene was look 

ing towards the east, in expectations of this glitter. 
ing sight, when Cymon approached her. 


‘ Dreadful in thy charms,’ said the melancholy 
swain, ‘ why canst thou delight in that glorious ob- 
| ject, whore rising beams adorn the sky? He gives 
| joy, and life, and transport, to all that behold him ; 
| bat thou who art like him in charms, art opposite to 
‘him in thy conduct. Has Heaven made thee ami- 
able, unless to bless? Has it given thee the voice 
‘of melody, only to ruin those who admire thee? 
: Tuook around thee; every object in nature, bids thee 
listen tothe voice of love, and hasten tothe alters of 
Hymen. The vine, the woodbine, stands in need of 
the’ tree for its support, and twists its amorous tend- 
rils round its trunk, to raise itself from the lap of 
earth. The feathered choir, the quadruped tribe, 
are allprovided with a mate, and seem to whisper 
to thee, that woman, without man, is a prey to 
violence, and knows but half the felicity for which 
she wasintended,’ 


‘ Thy late officiousness,’ said she, ‘has convinced 
me that the seeds of justice and humanity are sown 
in thy breast; and where these two virtues ate 
resident, most of the others may be found like- 
wise. But know, fond youth, that the only path 





to the temple of Hymen is through the portico of 


constancy and virtue. Thy constancy muet be prov- 
ed to be applauded, One single virtue is not suf- 
ficient to constitute a virtuous charaeter. When, 











der his latent virtues conspicuous; and the manner 
‘in which he acquitted himself, recommended him 
to her affections. Satisfied with what he had en- 
dured for her sake, she put an end to his toil, and 
led him to the hymeneal altar; where the-priest, on 
joining their hands, pronounced the following words: 
* No female should take a man as a partner for life, 
unless she has tried his virtue; nor should a man be 
honoured with a wife, uoless-he has deserved her.” 
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THE LOVER’S AUCTION. 


The following particulars make up a catalogue of 
several valuable things, which, to prevent further 
trouble, a gentleman, in the neighborhood of Charing 
Cross, chose toreturn to his mistress, upon a quarrel 
betwixt them ; and are now advertised to be sold by 
auction betwixt seven and nine in the evening, on 
the ist of January next, by Saucy Toby, at the 
Golden-heart in Love-lane, for the relief of the lady 
in distress. 

Three hundred choice love-letters, with copies of 
the lady’s answers, neatly wrote on gilt paper with 
a crow-quill, ona size fit to bind up with the best 
edition of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

A small snuff-box, with the lady’s picture, artfully 
contrived toplease more suitors than one. ; 

Thirty-two copies of original verses to a lady on 
her blowing her sweetheart with ber fan—on her 
being decoyed in a flower gaiden—on the patch un- 
der her left eye—on her walking a tiptoe, &c. &c. 

Ovid’s Art of Love, in English, bouad ia Turky, 
and gilt on the leaves like a common prayer, for 
the convenience of reading it in church. 







rosy lips are not used to utter the accents of in-| therefore, thou hast sustained those trials of thy fidel- 
gratitude! As their loss occasioned thee so much | ity, which I shall assign thee, I then shall think thee 
anxiety, the recovery of them merited warmer ac-| worthy of my heart, and this hayd shall lead thee 
knowledgments: but, however, I demand no other to the temple of Hymen. 

recompeuce than to be permittedto drink pleasure The trials she exposed him to, served only to ren- 


A torstoise-shell ring, enamelled with a motto. 
A receipt to make love-powder, and directions 


how to administer it with success, according to the 
genuine Engtish taste. 


Two pair of garters ; one red, presented by the 


gentleman in the height of his hot fit, to denote the 


inflammation of his heart; the other white, present- 
ed by the lady, toshew the purity ofhers, with sig- 
nificant motto’s on each pair. 

Twelve volumes of romances, by Julio Romano. 

A brilliant heart-ring, set transparent, supperted 
by two Cupids, and crowned emblematically with the 
spring. 
gn of the lady’s hairs, intended for a Jocket ; 
they are ofa bright golden,colour, such as the an- 
cients esteemed most beautiful. 

Three doleful groans,a night-piece; and nineteen 
new oaths to be used bya lover when he has nothing 
else to say. 

Two broken fans, worn ou! with pin-holes, for the 
advantage of ogling. 

There are mapy other curiosities,particularly a small 
gold handle kuife, which the gentleman offered his 
mistress, but was refused with great resentment, and 
was the probable reason of her whole conduct after- 
wards. He therefore cautions al] passionate votaries 
how they present knives, scissors, &c. or any thing 
sharp to their sweethearts, for fear of cutting love. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
LA FAYETTE. 


The time has arrived when the freemen of this fav- 
ored country, are to pay the tribute of gratitude, to 
one of her most distinguished champions—one of 
her ablest supporters, and one who shared with 
the heroes of °76 the dangers and perils of a fearful 
conflict. Inthe ‘* times which tried men’s souls,” 
he stood forth the advocate of our country, and the 
cause of liberly, €ven though her warmest and most 
sanguine friends could hardly have anticipated that 
the war would have terminated in soglorious a man- 
ner, us tosecure to us our indeDendence, and sever 
the chain which had linked us to the despotism of 
Britain. His disinterested patriotism is prominent 
throughout his whole career. When about to embark 
for this country, he was expressly forbid by the gov- 
ernment of France, lest he should give offence to 
the English nation, and consequently, be the un- 
happy means of creating a difference between the 
two countries, who were then at peace ; but fearing 
no danger, and being content to hazard his all, in the 
glorious cause he had espoused, he clandestinely 
left his native shores, and was sate landed on the 
soil of freedom; the soil where, in prolific luxuri- 








| ance, the fairtree of liberty spreads its shady branches 
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far and wide—and where the supreme goddess of ts 
fruit had erected her golden temple, for her sons to 
worship * without money, without price,” and with- 
out distinction. 

Soon after his arrival, he received the confidence, 
and was admitted into the family of the tmanerta! 
Washington, Congress immediately granted him a 
Major General’s commission, which he accepted. 
and maintained, with houor to himself, and glory to 
America ; he was in many important battles, and his 
military skill not unfrequently gave him advantage 
over his foe, whena superiority of numbers, and better 
discipline, would seem to excite in the bosom of his 
followers no other sensation than despair. For all 
his services he declined every thing like pay or 
emolument. Oh! patriotism, in thy disinterested 
mantle, thou art lovely indeed ! What an instance 
of the purity and sincerity of this virtue have we 
here! A distinguished individual quits his native 
home, leaves a tender and lovely wife, an ample for- 
tune, and, in fact, “all that’s near and almost all 
that’s dear to him,” to assist in a foreign country, a 
nation of strangers, in their contest for liberty, and 
the equal and unalienable rights of man. The fear- 
ful odds against whicn the sons of liberty are con- 
tending is not for a moment considered; his noble 
soul was deaf to every fear, and his prophetic eye 
saw throngh the vista of ages, the bright blazing 
torch of freedom ; and at no distant day, he exclaim- 
ed, its infiuence shall illamine the world. It is an 
old adage that * Republics are ungrateful.” Now is 
the time to refute the slander, and convince the 


noble souls of the noble potentates, who compose 
the nobde ** holy aliance.” 


MAAR 


THE SEA-SHORE BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY MR. JAMES BIRD. 


°Tis sweet to wander on the lonely shore} 
When all around is silent and at rest, 
Save the wind’s whistle and the billows roar, 
Or sea-bird screaming ffom her recky nest ; 
While moon and stats a flood of splendour pour, 
That gilds the rock, the shore, the wave’s white 
crest. 
And glittering bark that sails majestic by, 
Her couch the wave—her canopy the sky ! 








Here is the sacred stillness of the night, 
When her fair Queen leads forth the host of 
Heaven ; 
Then allis peace—the soul’s unclouded light 
Burns with ethereal flame ; and then are given 
Thoughts that refine the spirit, and excite 
The hope that is immortal; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified ; then joy and love 
Beam forth, serenely as the orbs above. 
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We would say a few words ia answer to 
Paschal in our last,relative to the character of 
Lord Byron. It was highly in fashion a few 
years since, for newspaper scribblers of the 
day and the hackneyed writers of reviews, 
critiques, &c, to abuse this nobleman, and in 
doing so, they would unceasingly prate about 
his morality, and about moral principles and 
virtue, which not one in ten of them possessed 
themselves. It appears Paschal has not for- 
gotten the fashion, although it hasnow become 
quite unfashionable. He even confesses to his 
shame, that he has read “some of the canto’s 
of Don Juan.” Now it is said, “ an honest 
confession is good for the soul ;” therefore, we 
suppose Paschal is absolved from the sin of 
reading some of the canto’s of Don Juan, by 
this oper confession of his crime ; but, as we 
are no priests, he needed not to make it to us. | 
However let that pass. Paschal attacks us as | 
if we had been defending the moral eharacter 


world that there is at leastas much gratitude inthis | would atone for a multitude of sins. 
Republic, as there is in the noble hearts, or even the 
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of Lord Byron, when on the contrary we spoke 
only of his poetical genius. We challenge 
Paschal or any one else to point out a single 
sentence, to prove his Lordship’s morality, or 
‘0 defend him from the charge of any particu- 
lar vice. We therefore conceive ‘that this 
writer has entirely mistaken his ground. We 
still maintain that al we ‘have said relative 
‘ to the high and firey genius” of this noble- 
man. As to the passing newspaper paragraphs 
of the day, which rail at this great poet about 
vice and immorality, they are like the efforts 
of a purblind pad, to kick the proud and stately 
war-horse. 

We have all heard of Sir Walter Scott, and 
all in the habit of reading have read his works ; 
his moral character has never yet been attack- 
ed that we have heard. Read the high en- 
comiums he has bestowed upon Lord Byron, 
since his death, and then say which is the best 
judge of these things Scott or Paschal. In 
fine, if his Lordship has been rather wild in 
his younger days, (as most youth’s are who are 
left almost in childhood with an overgrown 
fortune “ buckled on their backs’) his gener- 
ous and noble devotion to the cause of liberty 
by which he lost his life so prematurely, 


* Remember the chivalric spirit that induced 
General La Fayette to risk his life and fortune 
for American liberty. He equipped a regiment 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The N. ¥. Mercantile Advertiser of Wednesday 
says, Gen. La Fayette will leave New-York on 
Thursday or Friday for Boston, and return in Sept. 

Mr. Bowen has engraved a Portrait of Gen La 
Fayette—10 inches by 7—and Mr. Hoogland hasen- 
graved a Minature for Ribbons. 

Lighining.—A Barn belonging to Mr. Asa Woods, 
of Ashburnham, Worcester County, was struck by 
lightning during the thunder storm on Monday 9th 
inst. and consumed, together with about ten tons of 
hay-and a quantity of lumber. 

Accident.—T wo boys, aged 13 or 14 years, one a 
son of Mr. Marckley, the otherason of Mr. Strong, 
were buried on the 14th inst. at Rochester, N. Y. 
by a sand-bank caving in upon them, while digging 
fora ground hog. Their bodies were not found uatil 
they had lain two nightsand a day. 

The Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, pastor of the Park- 
street church in Baston, has sailed from New-York 
in the ship Aurora for Havre. He contemplates vis- 
iting Malta, Egypt, and Palestine, before his re- 
turn ; and will probably be absent from his people 
one year. ’ 

The Gtand Jury of New Haven have found a bill 
against Mrs. Mansfield, now in gaol in that city, for 
the murder of ber husband. ; 

It isstated ina letter from England that a Post 
Office is erecting in London, which wiil cost five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

A stable belonging to James Turner, Esq. in Balt- 
imore connty, was struck by lightning, and entirely 
consumed. Nearly 100 hogs were stunned by the 
shock, and laid apparently Gead for some hours, when 
they recovered and exhibited no signs of bodily in- 

ury. 





at his own expence, and the whole United} A Philadelphia colored man has been detected in 
States are now vieing with @ach other to see}boiling black cats to make candles of their fat, to 


who shall show him the most respect and 
honor. 


Lord Byron armed-and equipped a ship of 


assist in robberies. When one of those candles is lit 
the belief or pretence is that the honest inmates of a 
house cannot awake—and that a rogue can make 
himself invisible by carrying some of the fat about 


war and sailed to Greece to proffer his services\|pim ! 
to the struggling Greeks. Shall the memory} Revolutionary Cockades.—We observe that our 
of such a man be scouted ? Shall every trivial|citizens generally have mounted this cockade in com 


abberration of his youth be dragged forth, 


against him ? 
We can assure Paschal that the man whose 
memory is revered by the whole Greek nation 


pliment of Gen. La Fayette. 
We understand that Mrs. Bloomfield, the wife of 
the late General B. of Burlington, N. J. bas lately 
received a full length likeness of the Marquis La 
TAYETTE, intended by the Marquis asa present te 


(and whose poeiry is admired and read by|he General.—Phila, pa. : 


half Europe,) can never be effected by his 
animadyersions. 
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An afflicting anecdote is related in the French pa- 
pers :—A young nian took a dog into a boat and row- 
ed to the end of the Seine, and threw the auimal over 
with intent to drown him.’ The poor dog often tried 


We understand that Messrs. Annin & Smith of this|to climb up the side of the boat but his master 


city, have engraved a miniature likeness of General 
Ia Fayette, to be printed onsatin ribbon for badges. 
We are happy to hear this, as something of the same 


often pushed him back, till, overballaucing himsi 
he fell overboard. As soon as the faithful dog saw 
his master over board he left the boat, and held him a- 


kind has been done in New-York, and we hope Bos- bove water till help arrived from the shote, and his 


ton will not be exceeded by any other city in the life was saved. 


Union, in paying respect to this distinguished per- 
sonage, 


— oe ee VR“ so 


The Citizens of Boston are hereby notified that 
there is reason to expect the arrival of GENERAL 
LA FAYETTE in this city on Monday next, and 
that it isthe wish ofthe Committee of Arrangements, 
that a Cavalcade should be formed to escort him 
into the city. 

Those Citizens, who are inclined to form the caval- 
cade are requested to assemble on that day in Com 
mon-street, at 7 o’clock, A. M. and to place them- 
selves under the direction of Col. SamureL D. Har- 
R18, who is appointed Chief Marshal on that occa- 
sion. Should General La Fayette, not arrive on that 
day, public notice will be given of the fact. 

Citizens io general,are requested not to appear in 





PEW FOR SALE. 

For sale, at a reasonable price, Pew No. 5, in 
Christ Church Salem-street, For information inquire 
at this office. . 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. John Cook to Miss Roxana R. 
Blackman. Henry Smith, Esq. of Portland, to Miss 
Sally Maynard, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Joba 
M. ofthis city. Mr. John Dodd to Miss Rebecca 5. 
Faxon. 
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DIED, 


In this city,—Mr. James Howe, aged 67, Mr. 
Ebenezer Moulton, aged 56. Mr. William Geahara, 


Carriages, as none will be permitted in the streets|aged $1. Mr. Nathaniel Emmons, jun, aged 34. 


through which the procession passes, except those 
appropriated to, or authorized by, the Mayor and 
Aldermanaund Committee of arrangements. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 


Edmund Hart, Esq. aged 79, Frederick Augustus 
Spear, aged 9. John Brooks Darling, aged 6. Joho, 
son of S. P. Taylor, aged 8. Mrs, Eliza Ana Stone, 
ared 26. Mrs. Eliza Fairbanks, aged 34. Mrs. 


The course of the Processioti will be from the lines|EUzabeth Newcomb, aged 60. Ms. Henry Higgin- 


on the Neck, through Washiagteo, Milk, Broad, 


son aged 17. Elisha Newhall,. aged 7 months. Capt, 


State, Court and Common Streets, to Boylston Street.|Rufus Holbrook, aged 40. Two children ct Mr. 


Other particulars will be published hereafter. 


Taylor poplar street. 
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WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 






























































































CABINET OF APOLLO. 
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From the New Monthly Mag. 
FORGET ME NOT. 

Addressed to a young Lady, who, on the author 
handing her into a carriage, held out at the win- 
dow a Nosegay, which he had presented to her, in 
which Myosotis Scorpiodes, or Forget me Not, 
made a principal figure. 

Toull’d each floweret for my fair 
The wild thyme and the heather bell, 
And round them twined a tendril rare :— 
She said the poesy pleased her well. 
But of the flowers that deck the field 
Or grace the garden of the cot, 
Though other richer perfumes yield, 
The sweetest is ‘* Forget me not.” 


We roam’d the mead, we climb’d the hill, 
We rambled o’er the breckan brae 
The trees that crown’d the mossy rill, 
They screen’d us from the glare of day. 
She said she lov’d the sylvan bower, 
Was charm’d with every rural spot ; 
And, when arrived the parting hour, 
Her last words were, ‘* Forget me not.” 
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FAREWELL.—By Lorp Byron. 

Farewell; If ever fondest prayer 

For other’s weal availed on high ; 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky ; 
°*Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh: 

Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 

Is in that word—farewell! —farewell ! 





These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 
But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thoughts that ne’er shallsleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dare complain ; 
Though grief and passion there rebel ; 
I only know we loved in vain— 
lonly feel—farewell—farewell ! 
CONTENT. 

Ye mortals, who search for content, 
And yet the sweet path never find, 
Come, learn how your cares to prevent, 
Give trouble aud spleen to the wind. 





They tell me no girl e’er was bless’d 
With spirits so even before ; 

That grief has no place in my breast ; 
I am happy, and can have vo more, 


Why, “tis true ; and I'll tell you the cause 
That makes me thus joyous appear ; 

Though my plan may not meet with applause, 
*Tis useful, and I am sincere. 


My bliss is not foundedon wealth, 
For that would my pleasure destroy ; 

The great are but happy by stealth, 
Aud few are the sweets they enjoy. 


It is not from love that | boast | 

A life that’s unclouded with woe ; 
Ah! that isa dangerous coast, 

And ever felicity’s foe. 


Hygeia,sweet goddess! from thee 
Ourdelights are made firm and secure ; 

Yet’ thousands are healthy as*me, 
Who lament what they all might ensure. 


Employment’s the charm that will please ; 
Embrace it, and ever be glad; 

For, surely, that mind is at ease 
Which never has time to be sad. 


HAPPINESS. 
What is splendour, what is wealth? 
What the diamond’s dazzling shine ? 
Real riches grow in health : 
These are genuine—these are mine. 


True it is, the coach of state, 
The palace, and the costly fare, 

Are to me denied by fate: 
These I lose—but these are care. 


Then beyond the joys of gold, 
Farewell folly! farewell dress! 

Calmly I the heaps behold, 
And only ask for happiness. 


Light Readings. 


THE CHURCH MOUSE. 


The Mouse that always sticks to one poor hole, 

Can never be a Mouse of any soul! 

Ou Easter Sunday, while the Vicar of a certain 
parish church in the vicinity of Chester, was de- 
livering to his congtegation an occasional evening 
lecture, the attention of the auditors was diverted 
from the discourse, by the wh msical appearance 
of a mouse (which being the resident of a church, 
may be supposed to be none of the fallest of its 
kind) peeping through a small crev ce in the wood 
of the desk very near the head of the clerk. 

The sagacious liitle animal, with hesitative steps, 
at length ventured out, attracted, asis supposed, by 
the inviting perfume of Mr. Sternhold’s wig, a 
double portion of flonr and pomatum having been 
laid on in honour of the day—pinching hunger more 
potent than even love itself, soon forced the poor 
marauder to the upper works of the clerk’scarcase, 
at that time half immersed in sleep, by actually 
seating himself at the top of his wig, when the lit- 
tle thief made a sacrilegious attack on the grease 
that lay so t;mptingly around it. 

Here the smothered titterings of the congregation 
burst out into a broad laugh, which disturbed both 
minister and the mouse; the preaching and nibbling 
ceased at the same moment, when the Vicar, per- 
ceiving the cause of the laugh, called to the clik 
‘*to put bis hand on the top of his wig !”’ adding, 
in strong cadence ‘has the feilow no feeling ?” 
Somnus had, however, arrested his senses, which 
his nasal organs loudly betrayed. 

The Vicarslackening ratherthe reins of his tem- 
per, called out * Robert—why, vert! I wish I 
had you by the ear”’—when the cle: k » waking rath- 
er mal-apropos, added Amen: at wh a renewed 
laugh drove away completely Morpheus and the 
mouse ; and the muscles of the good people being 
so intolerably deranged, it was sometime |ve'ore they 
were reetored to their na/ural church gowns state of 
gravity. 





Anecdole of General Putnam.— After one of those 
skirmishes, in whieh the Americans had been suc. 
cessful, an Encli-) officer was left desperately 
wounded on the fiel’ of action; and when the vic- 
torious party came oy. they were embarrassed to 


know bow they shouid remove him, in sucha mang- 


led state, to some town, where he might have the 
assistance he. required. ae 

Putnam, who had been bred a carpenter, immed- 
iately threw off his regimentals, and having an 
hatchet accidentally at hand, cutdown several sap- 
lings, which he groved together, having no way of 
fastening them, and thus made a kind of cradle, in 
which the wounded officer was conveyed with the 
greatest possible ease, to a neighbouring town, where 
he recovered unde: the cafe of a surgeon. 

When Putnam heard of his recovery, and that it 
was owiag to his humane care, without which he 
must have bled to death in the removal, he said— 
* Ther I glory more in having been bred a carpenter, 
then | should do if I had been boro a Prince.” 

A methodist preacher, near Bunhill-fields, in har- 
angeing his flock a few days ago, frequently mention- 
ed the word suicide » remarking at the same time, 
iyat it was a most hemous vice. When service was 
over, he was asked by the widow of a grocer, to 
vwion be had paid his addresses ever since the 
feath of her husband, “the signification of the 
word ?-- when he very gravely told her, * It was 
ihe «bominab'e sin of continuing in a state of wid- 
ewnood more thao one month.” The thought 
wheres! fad jivetan'iy such an effect upon her ner- 
vous system, that she immediately presented him her 
viclding hand, aad they were accordingly married. 

An oceulist in London, gives notice to ladies and 
others, thatat the beautifying office—** He has brill- 

\isof all waters, and that he can match, at the 

‘lest notice, the bright, dead, piercing, sleepy, 
vimming, and dozing eye; and that he can rectify 
thout pain, the squinting, wall, or goggling organ. 

‘chins and noses turned or mounted to any cock or 
direction, Wrinkles nicely filled up, and mouse-eye 
brows pasted on with the greatest exactness. 

An importunate beggar went to a miser, and ask- 
ed fora garment, saying that his object was to have 
something to remember him by. ‘* My friend,” said 
the miser, ** as thy object is to remember me, I shall 
give thee nothing ; for [am sure thou wilt rememe 
ber a refusal much longer than a gift.” 








CO-PARTNERSHIP FORMED. 


| QVHE subscribers respectfully inform their friends 
i. and the public, that they have formed a connex- 
ion in the Printing Business, under the firm of 


ALLEN & WATTS, 

Allkinds of Book and Job Printing will be executed 
by them at reasonable prices, with veatness, punctu- 
ality and despatch, at the office of the WEEKLY 
MaGazink, No. 11 Merchants’-Hali, where orders are 
respectfully solicited, 

EBEN. K. ALLEN. 

THOMAS S. WATTS. 


Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 


rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 





LADIES? 
Pocket- Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, fo: cash or 
credit. March 27. 


TOM AND JERRY. 
4 FEW dozen copies of Tom and Jerry, 








for sale at this office. 
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PRINTED ann PUBLISHED, 
‘BY ALLEN & WatTTs, 
No. 11, Merchants’ Hall. where Subscriptions 
will be received, 
| Terms—TWO DOLLARS per annum—hali yearly 
in advance. No paper discentinued until order- 
ed by the suhger:ber. and arrearages paid. 
(ctLetters te/the publisher must be post-paid, 
| iC mmunications will be received through the 
Post-Office. 




















